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lieginning of it was at a Calcutta (iov- 
eminent House ball. As usual, the setting 
of that part was a brilliant kaleidoscopic 
scene under the sparkle of crystal chan- 
deliers. To the rhythm of stringed in- 
struments, scarlet and gold lace inter- 
mingled with silks of many hues, orders 
glittered, jewels flashed. gold spurs jingled, 
slippered feet slid lightly, with lighter 
still the laughter rippling from a score of enviable lips. 
In the background of halls and corridors India was now 
and then visible in passing turbaned chuprassies and 
the statuesque figures of the Viceroy's bodyguard. 
Deftly guiding a pretty girl through the maze of dan- 
cers was a clean-featured, broad-shouldered fellow in 
the conventional black of evening dress. Hy way of 
contrast it rather distinguished him, particularly as it 
was cut with skill to the lines of his athletic figure. 

“And— and what did you do when you were presented 
to the Viceroy?" she looked up, clinging to his shoulder. 

A note of awe in her voice touched a responsive one of 
humor in him. Heglanced down at her and smiled, lb- 
let his eyes rest on her face; for she was a very pretty 
girl. “Why,” he responded, “I guess I didn’t faint." 

“No?” not quite under binding. 

“If 1 remember rightly, I invited him to lunch at the 
club if In- ever came to New Vork." 


“You invited 
amazement. 


the Viceroy to lunch?” she gasped in 


“Yes, certainly. Now I think of it the crowd around 
him looked rather staggered; but his Excellency 
seemed to take <>ur American way all right. He ac- 
cepted the invitation. In fact, in a short chat we had 
subsequently he said he would be glad to assist me if I 
carried out my plan of exploring some politically for- 
bidden parts." 


For a whole circuit of the ballroom she said not a 
word, liver and over in her mind she repeated. “He 
actually invited the Viceroy to lunch! What will lie 
do next?" 


“Do you intend to go up into the Karakoram.'" she 
presently questioned. 

“That range back of the Himalayas'" lie answered. 
“I had not decided on it. Why do you ask.'" 

“Because Captain Drummond brought my sister a 
splendid pair of ibex horns from there forty inches 
long. You know it’s the finest ibex country in the 
world; but they are so hard to get." 

He looked down upon her again, into the soft waves 
of her hair this time. A spray of stephanotis nestled 
there, and he would like to have plucked it. “Well," he 
said, “all you have to do is to give the word, and I'll 
go right up there and bring you back a pair that will 
make DroNitnond’s look like match stems." 

“But it’s miles and miles up in the air." she protested. 
“It's a frightful country. Only a very few white men 
have Iteen there." 

“Then that settles it." he decided. “As I guess it's 
what the Viceroy calls politically prohibited territory. 
I’ll see him tomorrow morning to keep him to his prom- 
ise for a permit. I presume you go up to Simla as soon 
as the hot season opens?" 

“Oh, yes, we go there every year." 


“All right. I'll try and come out by that route and 
deliver the horns. But please be careful of one thing," 
lie warned her. <3? 

“< >f what?" she asked. 

“Your 1 log," he answered. “I'd rather you kept him 
chained up about the time you may expect me in Simla. 
I guess I shall look rather different from my apjtear- 
ance tonight." 

She laughed and protested that she did not believe 
he was in earnest. As he said no more about it during 
the rest of the evening, not even when he handed her to 
her carriage, she regarded it as merely the passing talk 
of the ballroom. But she was surprised -also some- 
what disappointed — when she received a hastily written 
note from him next day. It briefly stated that he was 
sorry very much so not to see her again, but he was 
compelled to leave Calcutta in a hurry. She confessed 
to herself that she felt sorry ti»o; for she liked that 
young Mr. Kemp. She presumed he was merely an- 
other of the touring stream that every cold season 
swept through India: unlikely to be met afterward. 

Dl'T hence the reason why Kemp sat on a rock, wait- 
ing for his baggage animals to toil over the snow- 
pass he had climlted in advance. Speaking figuratively, 
he was miles up in the air, and the vast scene of nature 
desolation was spread out ltefore him literally in hun- 
dreds of them. Away to the north Mount K-'J rose in 
a glistening cone from the main Karakoram; to the 
east a dark line across the barren landscape marked the 
savage gorge of the Indus. In that rarefied air one side 
of him was being baked by the blazing rays of the sun, 
while his part in shadow was almost frozen. That was 
why he frequently shifted his position, as he discussed 
an official document with Sufdar Khan, his shikaree. 

“Wish to Heaven those animals would hurry up! 
The Viceroy gave me only a limited time here fearing 
trouble of some sort. Had to jump out of Calcutta on 
that account. Now." he glanced at the pajier in hand, 
“this says we must obtain permission from the Shooskok 
of (hunt befi.n hunting ibex in his territory. The Vice- 
roy treated me so well that I hate to break his regula- 
tions. Just who is the Slvtoshok?" 

“Very holy man to these people." replied Sufdar 
Khan, with a shade of contempt : for he was of another 
and stronger rat e. “Head of lamasery not far from 
here. Never done anything but think for thousands of 
years; not going to do anything but think for thousands 
more." 

“Well. I hope he won't take a few thousands to con- 
siller granting our permit." remarked Kemp. “Can't 
afford to give him even half a century." 

He picked up a stone and hurled it at a marmot that 
had sat whistling irritatingly at him. The marmot 
dived into his hole, to come up presently and resume 
whistling. 

“The British Resident in Kashmir." went on Kemp, 
“warned me to keep a sharp lookout when we got over 
this pass: that it was rumored Pir Mohammed had 
crossed the Karakoram. Who is Pir Mohammed?" 

Sufdar Khan’s grip tightened convulsively on the 
stock of his gun. His dark eves blazed with a threat- 
ening light. “If what the Resident Sahib says is true. 


then we shall have better than ibex hunting. One — 
two three," he held up the fingers of his disengaged 
hand, “that number dead in my family are to be reck- 
oned with Pir Mohammed. Of what crimes the British 
Raj wishes to speak with him, let the price on his head 
bear witness." 

“Interesting," nodded Kemp. “But after all I came 
up here to get those ibex horns, and not settle public or 
private outrages with Pir Mohammed. If we chance 
upon him I presume we shall have to do some quicker 
thinking than the Shooshok; but understand, Sufdar, 
this paper gives me no authority to hunt down Pir 
Mohammed. I promised I would not mix up in any 
frontier trouble." 

“But if Pir Mohammed hunts down the Sahib?" Suf- 
dar questioned with an anxious expression. 

“Then," said Kemp decisively, “that will be an en- 
tirely different situation. Your Viceroy Padishah's 
pajH-r does not compel me to he chased out of the coun- 
try by Pir Mohammed." 

“Better is that which is not written!" exclaimed Suf- 
dar, evidently much relieved in spirit. “Clearly the 
Presence will not permit the Viceroy Padishah's paper 
to wrap up his courage!" 

“You can wager a month’s salary on that, Sufdar, ” 
Kemp affirmed. 

By this time the pack horses had panted and groaned 
over the half melted snow of the pass. They were 
halted for a breathing spell, and to readjust their bur- 
dens of camp outfit. Then Kemp and Sufdar led the 
way as before. Kemp gathered some further informa- 
tion relative to his call upon the Shooshok. According 
to Sufdar, such commonplace incarnations as mahat- 
mas, yogis, and so forth, were regarded by the jteople 
of that country as so far Inflow a Shooshok that tlu-re 
was no comparison. Sufdar had lived so much with 
the sahibs that he of course laughed at the Shooshok 's 
pretentions of having dwelt on the earth eight thousand 
years, — doing nothing but think and trying to think 
about nothing. Moreover, he didn’t believe that when 
the Shooshok grew old he had power to point out a 
small child, and say he was going to inhabit that body 
— the small child thereupon becoming Shooshok. But 
Shooshoks were very rare, as then- seemed to be only 
about six in the world. This one of (lanu Lamasery was 
reputed to lie rich and generous toward properly ac- 
credited strangers; therefore Sufdar looked forward to 
h< >spi table en tertainmen t . 

"How far before we come in sight of the lamasery?" 
questioned Kemp. 

“A short distance." replied Sufdar. “The Sahib can 
sec signs every where that we are now in the Shooshok 's 
territory." 

T/TCMP gazed rwund, to note that high up on the rock 
walls were huge graven figures, and that by the 
wayside were mounds of stone built by innumerable 
traveling pilgrims. Yet there was not a human being 
or dwelling in sight. Such monuments lent to the vast 
and silent landscape an uncanny atmosphere, as if man, 
somehow, had no part in it. in a little Kemp turned 
the shoulder of a lull, ami came in view of the lamasery, 
perched on a prctipitoiis crag of rock. From below it 
had the appeuran.v of a fortress, rising in an irregular 
pile on terra tvs of massive, buttressed walls. But for the 
most part its sanctity was presumed to protect it. 
Kemp thought this might be the reason why no one 
challenged their approach, and no sound came to them 
save the hoarse cries of some disturbed crows. He gave 
orders to pitch his camp, and tlu-n sent a man up the 
narrow, winding ascent of rock-hewn steps to announce 
his arrival with a letter in the name of the Viceroy 
Padishah. The man seemed absent an unnecessary 
length of time; but at last he returned with a message. 

"The Shooshok will grant the Sahib the honor of see- 
ing him at once; but he requests as a return favor that 
the Sahib will not bring any killing weapon into a dwell- 
ing raised to perpetual peace, where the lilt- even of a 
fly is sacred." 

Kemp glanced interrogatively at Sufdar: but the 
shikaree failed to perceive anything unusual in the mes- 
sage. 

"The Shooshok regards the Salub as a very great 
man; therefore lie must not keep him waiting. < inly 
big savage dogs in this place to be afraid of, and they 
are chained. The rest like sheep." 

“All right," nodded Kemp. “Then you had better 
come along as interpreter." 

Kemp climbed the steps, an interminable number of 
them, followed by Sufdar. At last they came to an 
open gate and passed into a court. Kemp glanced 
round, being a trifle surprised that there was no one to 
receive him. Sufdar felt a bit uncertain because of the 
absence of the savage dogs. 

"1 don’t care about meeting the dogs," observed 
Kemp; “but where are the people, the lamas?" 

Sufdar reasoned that they might all be up higher in 
attendance on the Shooshok. “Very timid people," re- 
marked Sufdar. “Keep together just like sheep. Maybe 
suddenly all gone to think." 

Kemp accepted this as a possible explanation, and 
ascended into another court. From its walls projected 
overhanging balconies, and from these hung banners of 
red and yellow silk (tearing embroidered devices of fire- 
eating dragons and other monsters. As before no one 
stepi ted forward to welcome the visitors. The place 
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ductivcof the elcsircd results. F r< .in mild protests. ' 
lumas n-se t*. resent ment; from that to positive ang< : r: 
They scrambled to their feet, waved their arms, lift « ■ : 
u|» their voices, and began to mob Sufdar. 

“Keep it up! Keep it up!" shouted Kemp, with hi- 
ear to the eloor. “You're doing bully, Sufdar, helping 
them to help themselves, and incidentally save our • wn 
precious necks!" 

Sufdar did keep it up. Pretty soon he had the lam.is 
in a sc reaming, struggling, lighting bunch. Since they 
could not all reach Sufdar, they tore at and pummeled 
each other. In the midst of it the door was slightly 
opened. and a turbaned head jieereil in. Kemp's • : 
shot out and struck the head with a resounding thump. 
A -« • ond blow tumbled the owner backward into • • 

passage. Kemp tore the door open, and plucked i 
weapon from the waistband of the prostrate freeboe *« r. 

“Drive 'em out! Drive 'em out!" he yelled to Sufdar. 

The order was hardly necessary. It is said that 
when sheep are stirred to madness they will rush upon 
wolves. Even so the pacific lamas. They shot out 
into the passage in a howling, furious mass. They car- 
ried Kemp and Sufdar along in a frenzy ol rage. 

TT was this thing that fell ujx«n Pir Mohammed. 1* ad- 
* ing his band to investigate the uproar, where ti e 
passage turned an angle. In such a tight corner weajx a ' 
were of little advantage. The Pir and his men wen ov< r- 
turned and trampled underfoot by sheer force of the 
onrush. Kemp had been hurled forward beyond the 
struggling wedge; but he jumped ba< k to lay hold of ,i 
pair of kicking red leather lx«jls. 

“Lend a hand here, Sufdar!" he shouted. “If we b. g 
the Pir, the rest will pretty soon give up." 

“Coming, Sahil», coming!" responded Sufdar above 
the tumult. “To Gehenna!" he hurled between 


appeared to be bathed in perpetual silence. Sufdar 
now become seriously nervous concerning the absence 
of the savage dogs. 

“If the Sahib pleases, perhaps we had la tter go back," 
he advised. “Some demon may have flown in here and 
made everything bewitched." His fear went to prove 
that he was not quite so scornful of sujnrstition at 
heart as he had tried to impress upon Kemp. 

“Well, the Sahib doesn't please anything of the kind," 
retorted Kemp. “He hasn't climbed up all these- steps 
for no more result than to turn round and scramble 
down again." 

1-IE shaded his eyes from the intense light of the open 
court and peered under the balconies. He dis- 
covered a passage leading inward, and decided to ex- 
plore in that direction. Sufdar came on behind with 
marked reluctance. The passage twisted for some dis- 
tance. went down a short flight of steps, and ended in a 
h< a vy curtain. Kemp drew aside the curtain, and passed 
into a hall of spacious dimensions. 

He halted suddenly, as one who meets with tin- en- 
tirely unexpected. It was not the hall itself, with its 
immense- gilded figures, its grotesque decorations, or the 
bowls of food set here and there to feed the holy rats 
and mice of the lamasery that at the moment impressed 
him. but the group of men by whom he was confronted. 
There were nearly a dozen of them, and they looked to 
Kemp entirely the opposite of a timid sheep nature. 
They were swarthy, hawk-featured, muscular built fel- 
lows. with greasy war locks hanging beneath flat tur- 
bans. They were armed with rifles and supple, curved 
blades, and wore long woolen garments much weather 
and travel stained. They returned Kemp's gaze with 
sullen, unfriendly stares from piercing, brow-overhung 
eyes. No one could less resemble a dreamy Shooshok 
than the man who appeared to be their leader. < >ther- 
wise he was chiefly distinguished by a pair of red leather 
boots. Kemp impulsively glanced over his shoulder, to 
see that retreat had been cut off bv a detachment of the 
band. He also noticed that the valiant Sufdar was quiv- 
ering all over with apprehension. 

"Pir Mohammed!" fell from his lips in a half groaning 
whis|>er. “Alas, Sir, we are already dead! ' 

While Kemp realized that he had heedlessly walked 
into a dangerous trap, it was plain that the only way 
out was by putting on a bold front. He grabbed hold 
of Sufdar and made him interpret. 

"Tell the Pir that I wish to see the Shooshok." 

An answer came back that the Pir had made himself 
Shooshok; that lie would like to know the Sahib's busi- 
n< ss in those parts. 

"Tell him," instructed Kemp, “that I am an American 
traveling under a permit of the Viceroy of India to hunt 
ibex." 

Somewhat of a scornful grin touched the Pir's sinister 
lip'. His response was that lie cared not an anna for 
the Viceroy of India, who ruled over a race of dogs: but, 
shut he was now Shooshok. lie wanted recruits for his 
lamasery. Therefore, he had decided to make the 
Sahib a lama. If tin- Sahib proved a good lama, per- 
h.ips sonic day he would send him back to his own 
Country to proclaim the jierpetual greatness of Pir 
M' -hammed. 

Kemp understood the Pir's attitude to In in a vein of 
t. lining jest. He was sorely tempted to speak without 
r< -• rve of what would happen when the Pir was even- 
tually captured. But the odds against him held his 
re-* ntment in che. k. He reckoned that liis one - hance 
of g< tting out of the place alive was by the use of firm 
diplomacy. 

“Say to tin Pir." he went on. “his fame b s. , notorious 
that it b a real pleasure to meet him. But I cannot ac- 
cept his offer of becoming 

Kemp pro< ceded no further with a demand to leave 
the lamiscry unimpeded. The Pir tossed a hand aside. 
At -he -ignal. Kemp and Sufdar wen seized by half a 
dozen of tin band. A the pair were unarmed, and their 
lues could l ave been put out in an instant, Kemp 



judged it 1 m - 1 to do no more than t-n’er a vigorous pro- 
test. They were hustled out of the hall, thrust along 
several narrow passages, and finally tumbled into a 
chamber. A heavy d**or was slammed behind them. 

VY7IIFN K< mp s< rambled to hi- fe< t. he found him- 
self in the midst of a strange « ompanv. Th* stone- 
floor was dotted with squatting, rcd-roD d lamas. Their 
faces were all turned toward a figure in the center, a 
placid, mild hooking man, with eyes loscd and hands 
folded on his breast. An introduction was hardly nec- 
essary to inform Kemp that the figun in deep abstrac- 
tion was the Shooshok. The for> ibl* entry of Kemp 
and Sufdar did not iaiM- a quiver oi surprise or inter- 
est. The lamas r< main* *1 with *-y* s fixed on the Shoo- 
shok. Kemp surveyed the < hamber, noticing that it 
opened on a bah «#nv. He threaded a path to it between 
the silent, motionless figures; but drew bai k when he 
discovered that there was a -h.eer drop of two hundred 
feet over a low parapet. 

“How do you see things now.'’ he asked Sufdar. 
“What df.es the Pir intend to do with us r" 

“Verv bad," Sufdar sh«»ok his head. “Perhaps he 
carry away the Sahib as a hostag« ; but In probably cut 
off my head." 

“Hardly a cheerful prospect!" exclaimed Kemp. 
After sorm relief tion lie added, "You try and get out of 
these fellows what has happened what is going on 
here. " 

Sufdar was compelled to exert nun li persuasion In- 
fore he could induce one of the lamas to speak; then 
only in hushed accents, that the Shooshok might 
not be disturbed in his dreamy meditation. But Sufdar 
gathered the facts of the case. 

“Sir." he informed Kemp. "Pir Mohammed surprised 
and seized tin lamasery to plunder its store of famous 
treasure. But only the Shooshok knows its secret hid- 
ing place. Pir Mohammed < an t make the Sh<>oshok 
tell, because he has gone off into a deep think of a hun- 
dred years. Pir Mohammed is very angry. He says 
if the Shooshok doesn’t come out of his think quick 
he’ll make the lamas prove if they can flv through the 
air by flinging them over that balcony." 

“And what do the lama' propose to do.-'" 

“They are afraid of the Pir. and afraid to wake the 
Shooshok out of his think same as sheep." 

“They seem a pretty husky hiking lot, for 
all that." muttered Kemp, as his eye wan- 
dered over tin squatting lamas. “ I went y- 
eight no, thirtv-one." he • ountcsl. “Gm—s 
I'd better do ..me thinking too. if I don't 
want to • base the lamas over that balcony. 

He stood for a -pa. e. rubbing his hin and 
staring out through the opening ujx.n the 
imme nse waste- of nature. It impn "< •! Kemp 
with a powerful fascination, but of a kin 1 
that made him wonder why even a Sh»»*.shok 
should yearn to dwell in u> ii a forbidding 
country. Presently he turned abruptly to 
Sufdar. 

“We must lo >• no time- in get ling out of 
here-. These- fellows must be worked up. 

Don’t bother the Shooshok, and don’t hurt 
them; but ge t Vim --ome-how fighting mad. 

Trv and stir up a riot. Mak* them ■ ut 1 <-*m- 
their tongue-' for '.no- and -bout. .<11. < r 
curse. I’m going te.'tand *>ve r by the door, 
and ye .u wate h out for ord< rs. If I give an , 
ye.u act on i he lump." 

Sufelar w< n’ to hi task by informing the- 
lumas that they were- all the <lt-s< e ndants <•! 
vile crow-, and that -la ir near relation w* r*- 
much worse- than Pir Me. hammed. It had 
Ilo effect; Hot even a retort eourte oil' e am*- 
from the 'pintle lama . Sufelar l*«oke-el dis- 
appe.intcd; but bright* ned with an in pira- 
tion. He- began n, t ramp are.und among the- 
lamas, stumbling ov* r them, and treading oil 
the ir feet. V<r. ooii th; pro- • was pro- 


teeth. kicking free a grip upon his legs. 

Sufelar fought his way to Kemp's side. Between 
them they dragged out the Pir, disarmed him. and 
trailed him into the hall. They stuck him up the re 
against a pillar, with Sufdar holding the point *<f i 
knife at his throat. Kemp hail to exert all his author- 
ity to prevent Sufdar'' promptly gratifying his pers*<r.d 
vengeance. Meanwhile the lamas, stirreel up into the 
spirit of wolves an*l by the- weight of superior number', 
overcame the- rest of th*- ban*!. They *lrove the major- 
ity in hot chase out *<f the lamasery, ami close* 1 the- gate s 
upe.n them. The one or two prisoners taken were -i - 
up be side the- Pir. In a little- the Shooshok crept in: • ■ 
the hall. The fury of the ri*<t had evidently brought 
his mind out of remote- abstraction into the actual pn - 
< nt; so far. at any rate, as t*. be gratefully interested m 
the Sahib who had *lelivere*l his lamasery from the Pir. 

“Tell the Shoe »sh* »k," said Kemp, “that all I ask in re - 
turn is pe rmission t*< hunt ibex in his territory. 1 have 
taken a vow to get a pair *<f fifty-inch horns for -for .i 
•t frien*l." 

Wh*-n the- words were translated, the Shooshok p«-n- 
de reel *>ver them for s<< long that Kemp became tearful 
h*- was going off into another hundrc*l-year perioel of 
abstraction. But presently his reply came back through 
Sufdar. 

"Tin- Shooshok says he- does not wish to have his >i < \ 
killed, bec ause in them dwe ll the spirits of future lamas; 
but if the- Sahib will take away the Pir, the- Shoosll«»k 
will give him a pair of ibex horns of greater value than 
any to In- found in the Karakoram." 

To this Kemp fell that perhaps the best plan was to 
assent. 

The Shooshok re-tired alone. He was gone so long 
that Kemp again foarc*! he hail dre.pped off into a 
“think." But he returnee! be aring a pair of ibex horns 
nearer 'ixty than fifty inches in length, plated with gold, 
and ric lily a*lome<l with turquoise. These he presented 
to Kemp. He explained that they were usually blown 
U-fore him when lie left the lamasery; but, as it would 
take him possibly years l<< recover his deep mental ab- 
straction after the riot, others could be fashioned in the 
meantime. 

Even while Kemp e xpr< "cd his thanks, a vague , 
blank cloud stole over the Sh*<*<sh*'k's laee. as it \\* i< •» 


"He's Cone Off Now!'' Whispered Sufdar. 
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relapse into mental nothingness. His retreat from the 
hall suggested a person walking in a dream. 

“He's gone off now!" whispered Sufdar in a rather 
awe-impressed tone. “Wonder how long he going to 
stay in his think this time?” 

■pVEXING had shaded the hills of Simla from rose to 
■*"* purple, fading thence swiftly into darkness. Lights 
dotted the bungalow quarter. The cries of jampanees 
hurrving rickshaws from one house to another tilled the 
invigorating, pine-scented air. 

At the Oaks, Justice Brownlow of the Supreme 
Court and his family were expecting guests to dinner. 
Suddenly a blast of horns startled the dignified atmos- 
phere of his Honor’s drawing room. A khitmutgar ran 
in as the Justice and his daughter Florence turned upon 
each other with expressions of wonder. 

“.Sir,” cried the khitmutgar in great excitement, 


“there are wild men outside from the mountains. It 
may be they are robbers.” 

“Robbers? Nonsense!” retorted the Justice. “Rob- 
bers do not blow horns to announce their arrival." 

Another blast brought Florence out on the veranda, 
followed by the Justice. In a stream of light from the 
hall they beheld a travel- worn group. The leader 
stepped forward, swept the gravel path with a battered 
sun hat, and laid on the upper step of the porch, at 
Miss Brownlow 's feet, a pair of gleaming ibex horns. 

“For Miss Florence Brownlow from the Shooshok of 
( ianu. 

“The — Shooshok of — who in the world — why — you, 
Mr. Kemp!” she gasped. 

“I — I think so,” he responded. “The fact is I have 
just come in from where they don’t do much else.” 

“Oh!" she cried, clapping her hands in delight. “Oh, 
I'm so glad! I imagined I should never see you again.” 


“In your case that would be dangerous to venture 
stakes on," he answered. “But I have also a present for 
the Justice, that swashbuckler. Fir Mohammed." 

“Fir Mohammed!" ejaculated the Justice. “That 
fellow who has kept the Karakoram region in a turmoil?” 

“Yes, I had a lot of trouble to bring him here," added 
Kemp, “lx-cau.e my shikaree, Sufdar, wanted to cut 
him up every few feet of the way. I left him locked up 
in the jail." 

“Ahem!" coughed the Justice. “Upon my word, a 
great sendee to the government! Florence, my dear,” 
he turned to his daughter, “you had better order a 
room prepared for Mr. Kemp, and a place laid for him 
at table." 

It was remarkable with what alacrity she carried out 
the behest, and significant that the place she ordered 
for him was next to her own at the Justice’s dinner 
party. 


WHO HAS THE BISCUIT NOW 


BY ETHEL COLSON 




"once sighed the genial Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table, "is a hard 
world for women and children.” 

He might, not unreasonably, have 
added, “and sometimes for men 
too." 

The writer is a woman, neither of st ri« tly 
old-fashioned nor painfully new variety, 
neither a shining success nor a fainting fail- 
ure, neither a “sorrowful spinster." an em- 
bittered pessimist, nor an “optimist shorn 
of commonsense.” 

By no means a “militant suffragist,” 
she believes in the right 
of women to vote or 
leave it alone, just as 
they choose. A professi- >n- 
al worker, with strong 
home making proclivities, 
she loves dogs and horses, 
but not to the point of bet- 
ting on the one or nursing 
the other; flowers suf- 
ficiently to enjoy tending 
them; babies enough to 
borrow them indefinitely, 
and to adopt half a dozen, 
if only circumstances wouli 1 
permit her to stay at home 
and “mother” them; but 
not enough — or too much 
— to spoil them; hosts of 
her fellow men and women 
in general, not a few in par- 
ticular; work with an en- 
during devotion; honest 
play to a high degree. 

Never married, she yet 
has experienced the joys 
and sorrows of matrimony vicariously so many times 
that she feels competent to discuss all but its most eso- 
teric aspects, especially as lookers on proverbially see 
most of the game. At the hest of a carefully cultivated 
conscience, she takes due comfort in religion, lx-lieves 
in a future existence and in sjiecific no less than abstract 
justice, and has been credited with a keen sense of 
humor. Just an average woman, it will Ik- noted, one 
of the ordinary, unspecialized millions of her little day. 

None of the remarks herein offered, let it be further 
understood, is made in a spirit of condemnation or cen- 
sure. Certain facts are recorded, merely, with more or 
less of sympathetic comment. Conditions rather than 
persons are held responsible for these facts; while as t<> 
the powers and circumstances back of the conditions — 
well, the writer does not feel big enough to judge omnip- 
otence or eternity. And if. as may lx- .aid, some of the 
aforementioned remarks might come with better grace 
from the lips of a man or a married wo- nan — well, again, 
such have manifested no irrepressible inclination to ut- 
ter them, while the “happily unmarried" woman of ma- 
ture age and wide experience is a ere iture so sympathe- 
tic yet impersonal as almost to belo >g to a third sex. 


CO much assumed, let us outline our contention with 
^ the story of two children \ ho some years ago 
reached home too late for dinner. 

The extra table coldly furnisheu for the little recreants 
was graced bv the three hot biscuits that remained in 
the oven at the conclusion of the evening meal proper. 
To the children, being of Southern extraction, the 
thought of cold bread was loathesome, while rigid eti- 
quette proscribed the taking of more* than one biscuit 
at a time. To eat rapidly meant to hasten the con- 
sumption of the delectable but insuffh ient first biscuit; 
to eat slowly meant that the other belated diner might 
be ready for the second thin! biscuit first. 

The bov, with ingenious rudeness, believed that he 
knew how to solve tin- problem. Lightly biting the 
lonely biscuit, he delicately applied his tongue to the 
top and bottom, thus depriving his sister of the possible 
pleasure of its taste. The girl, not to be lx-aten, in turn 
lifted the biscuit and — daintily licked it all around the 
sides! 

Now, to an unprejudiced observer, a “constitutional 
mugwump" in acute ability to see both sides of a given 


question, the present relative position of men and women 
seems very much that of the boy and girl eying, with 
wistful gaze compounded of sorrow, defiance, and sad 
mutual knowledge, the biscuit which, duly shared, 
might have afforded both genuine enjoyment, but 
which, spoiled by uncomprehending selfishness, has 
been rendered impossible for either. Each desires the 
dear dainty, each, at heart, is willing to share it; but 
neither knows just how to set about the remedial work. 

The independent and “emancipated" professional or 
business woman of today, for instance, secretly knows, 
however reluctant she may be to admit it, that her life 
lacks something. She is much in the case of the little 
orphan who, asked why he wished to exchange settled 
plenty for precarious variety, answered that he was 
“comfortable but not happy." It is not Heimrceh that 
afflicts the twentieth century single sister so much as 
Z ul — this being a Polish term signifying “homesickness 
for something never known." The race longing, ineradi- 
cable implanted in the breast of every woman, cries out 
in ceaseless but smothered undertones for the love, shel- 
ter, and protection none the less the inalienable right of 
all women f>>r that changing social and economic con- 
ditions may have rendered them absolutely impossible 
for many of us; while many more are “perfectly cer- 
tain" that we don’t want them. Moreover, the twen- 
tieth century indejK-ndent feminine has her own trou- 
bles and limitations, after all. 

CHE has full constitutional lilx-rty, this indejiendent 
feminine, in all but the matter of voting: but —she 
can't use it. Hers, nowadays, the proud jiossession of a 
latchkey; but where is the jiocket in which to carry the 
long coveted treasure? Besides, she’s still afraid of the 
dark, with its real and fancied dangers. 

She need no longer follow the fashions slavishly. She 
may Ik- strong ami firm enough to keep crinolines and 
sheath gowns and directoire sandals out of the business 
world: but she is not yet strong and firm enough to ac- 
complish all this without mighty, unremitting effort, 
and “R. S. V. F." (Rat Showing Very Plainly) is a sis- 
terhood signal as popular downtown as in the farthest 
suburb, while no woman yet can face with calmness the 
prospect of growing bald. 

Neither, while the E. F. extremist may and frequently 
does evade the sweet if arduous pangs and pleasures of 


motherhood, may she usurp the man’s pre- 
rogative of painless parentage, nor the 
whole-hearted selfishness with which, the 
middle age battles over, he sinks toward 
a luxurious grave. 

To lx.- a belle, she must depend ujion 
men just as did her earlier sisters who 
never spoke in public or made money, and 
the < )ld Ladies' Home looms less cheerily 
ahead than might some cozy “grand- 
mother’s comer." The E. F. rarely faints 
or sheds tears in public: but she cries 
herself to sleep just as often as though 
she wore flowing silks 
instead of trim, trig tailor- 
mades, and she not only 
must sew on her own but- 
tons but do her own shop- 

E ing and pav her own 
ills. 

All the burdens of the 
world, indeed, has the 
daring E. F. taken upon 
her still slender and some- 
times sloping shoulders; 
while not one of the bur- 
dens so precious because 
intrinsically feminine has 
she yet been able to lay 
down. 

Nor is the lot of the 
twentieth century mar- 
ried woman by any means 
all that it might be. She 
buys, too often, a sad ex- 
perience with the high 
ideal that at least is pre- 
served sacred by many of 
her unmarried kins- 
women. Loneliness is too often her portion also. Her 
husband. “perjK-tually rushed" with the blessed busi- 
ness of earning the double living, literally “has no time" 
— or strength — for home cheeriness anil jioliteness. Her 
children — if she has children — frequently rise- up and 
call her not blessed but behind the times. Club and 
civic work, however fascinating and important, is likely 
to pall as a steady diet. Comparatively few women, 
desjiitc the tremendous total of “church activities." 
really enjoy religion as they once did. The cares of the 
toilet grow more and more insistent. Curls may come 
and curls may go; but massage and physical culture, 
since no woman now may grow old, however gracefully, 
go on forever. 

The jx-rfect marital comradeship that sweetens the 
bitterest cup, stives the saddest situation, is more rare 
now than formerly. Delicate flowers will not lx-ar over- 
much handling, and by careless talk and irreverent chat- 
ter the sac-redness has been strained out of many a mod- 
em marriage, leaving only the familiarity that breeds 
contempt. 

No, the twentieth century woman, whatever her at- 
tainments and advantages, certainly cannot claim the 
biscuit; though, as the antisuffragists so strenuously 
assert, she may have licked it a little around the sides. 

Til’T. on the other hand, the modem man cannot claim 
•*“* the biscuit either; though he may, as the suffragists 
suggest, have s| toiled it for the woman by untimely ap- 
plication of hands and tongue. 

The unmarried man of the dav may be left out of the 
discussion, since he stands alone, presumably, either 
from choice or circumstances over which neither he nor 
the writer has control. His blood lx* upon his own head, 
his loneliness ujx>n his own shoulders. But the modem 
married man — as the modem married woman — is en- 
deavoring to play a world-old game with new rules 
printed uosidedown in a foreign language, to say nothing 
of lx-ing blindfolded. And he finds himself, not unnat- 
urally, no little hamjiereri, though strictly “on the job.” 

His family joys, for instance, are good to look at : for 
playing purposes, however, they, like the holiday toys 
of children, fall far short of the good old everyday arti- 
cles sternly superseded lx*cnuse considered outworn. 
The modem man. to particularize, has a home — but 
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